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Taught to Fly in Record Time 


/"VN the morning of September 22, 1922, Kenneth M. Lane 
of Dayton, who had never previously touched the 
controls of an airplane, took his first instruction flight with 
Walter E. Lees. 

That same afternoon, after only four hours instruction, 
Lees stepped out of the machine and Lane flew solo, executing 
all the maneuvers required in ordinary flight in very 
creditable style. 

This unprecedented feat was rendered possible and safe 
by reason of the extraordinary attributes of the type airplane 
used. Years of painstaking study and research have resulted, 
thru the perfection of the Dayton Wright “Chummy", in the 
production of an airplane so stable and so easy to fly that 
it is safe in the hands of any amateur sportsman. The ship 
really flies itself with hands off all controls. It is proof from 
spins ’ ~ by far the greatest individual cause of serious 
accidents. 


DAYTON WRIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 

"The Birthplace of the Airplane” 


SIMPLICITY 


STRENGTH 


SAFETY 



Consistency 

Packard Aircraft engines made a perfect score in the 
National Airplane races, every Packard engine finished 
in perfect condition and by its smooth unfaltering 
operation displayed a consistency of performance that 
was truly remarkable. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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PERFORMED AS USUAL 

Curtiss World Leadership in Plane and Motor Design Again Demonstrated at Detroit 



THE CURTISS D-12 ALL AMERICAN PURSUIT ENGINE 


WINS 

October 7, 1922— Fastest Speed in Curtiss-Marine Trophy Race in a CurtissType 18Triplane 
flown by Lieut. Sanderson 

October 14, 1922-First, Second, Third and Fourth in the Pulitzer Race in Army Curtiss planes 
flown by Lieuts. Maughan and Maitland, in Navy Curtiss planes flown by 
Brow and Williams 

ESTABLISHES WORLD’S RECORDS 

October 14, 1922—206 Miles Per Hour for Elnclosed Circuit Made by Lieut. Maughan in 
Army Curtiss Racer 

October 18, 1922—224.38 Miles Per Hour for One Kilometer, Made by Brig.-General 
Wm. Mitchell, Assistant Chief of the Air Service. 


MAN HAS NEVER FLOWN SO FAST AND SO SAFELY 

THE CURTISS AEROPLANE AND MOTOR CORPORATION 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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“FOREMOST IN THE AIR 


FORWARD 


DRIVING 

Wright Engines, now serving the 
purposes of peace and commerce, 
continue to “blaze the trail” as 
they did throughout the war. 

This organization is ever look- 
ing forward to the day of greatly 
increased travel by air; constantly 
experimenting, constantly labor- 
ing on new designs and always 


striving to develop an improved 
product. 

Each one of the several active 
models of Wright Engines repre- 
sents the last word in engine de- 
velopment and design, and when 
newer and better refinements are 
to be made in this field, Wright 
will make them. 


IRL H CJ M 

AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 

PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


W. D. Moffat 
W. I. Seaman 
George Newbold 
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Ladislas d'Orcy 

Virginius E. Clark 
Edward P. Warner 
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What Happened 



3 , healthy 

% industry. 

On July 18, 1921, as the result of a conference with Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover, participated in by representatives 
of civilian bodies and governmental agencies concerned, there 
was evolved the Wadsworth Bill (S.3076) estab ishing a 
Bureau of Civil Aeronautics in the Department of Commerce 
and providing for the regulation and encouragement of flying. 
This Bill passed the Senate on Feb. 16, 1922, and on intro- 

Committce on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of which 
Representative Samuel E. Winslow, of Massachusetts, is 
Chairman. Since then nine months elapsed, and nothing ap- 
parently has been done to advance either the Wadsworth bill 
or amendments to it which will make its early passage certain. 

What is the reason? It can not be hostility, for it is a 
matter of record that, among others, the following represen- 
tative civilian organisations and interested government agen- 
cies have unqualifiedly indorsed the principle upon which the 
Wadsworth bill was drafted: 

Aero Club of America. 

National Aeronautic Association of the U.S.A. 
Aeronautical Chamber of 
Air Service, War Department. 

Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Depi 
Department of Commerce. 

Manufacturers Aircraft Association 


il Adviso 


t Unde 
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Air Mail, Post Office Departure 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 

earnest arguments advanced by the foregoing bodies. Congress 
has still failed to enact the desired legislation, the reason can 
be found only in apathy and indifference. Nevertheless this 
explanation is unsatisfactory, and Aviation can not believe 


>est German p 

Alexis Maneyrol, actually beat the world’s 
established by the 1 

ice to bring some people 
ippreciation of the factors underlying the reeenl 

of sailplanes. 

Another point which the British sailplane meet has stre 
brought to the fore is that in aviation, more than in any c 
art, it is hazardous to jnmp to conclusions before a fa 
established beyond any doubt. As the one, two and three 

duration records of Klemperer’s were all made on thick wing 
cantilever monoplanes, many students of soaring flight took it 
for granted that these performances were directly attributable 
to the particular type of construction used. The numerous 

into being in Germany, and in England as well, indicate to 
what extent the belief spread that the cantilever monoplane 
was not only the best soaring machino — which may have been 
true at the time— bnt also that there was nothing worth while 
to be fonnd outside this type of construction. Original 
thought and research were stultified as the result of this at- 
titude, and it remained for an unknown foreman of a French 
airplane firm to go back to Langley and apply his principles 
to glider construction. The merit of M. Peyret, and of his 
pilot, M. Maneyrol, in demonstrating the value of original 
research and experimentation at a time when the clamorous 
success of an already orthodox type of aircraft befogged the 
issues is, in onr opinion far greater, than that which comes 
from having established a new world’s record. 

Americans may feel a justified pride in knowing that this 
latest step in aeronautic progress was, in part at least, made 
possible by the savant research work of that great pioneer of 
aeronautics, Samuel Pierpont Langley. ,w; 
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The British Sailplane Meet at Lewes 

Peyret Tandem Monoplane Piloted by A. Maneyrol Makes 
New World’s Duration Record of 3 hr. 21 min. 7 sec. 




to take stations around the landing place and play their 
seorehlights upon it, so as to facilitate Maneyrol’s landing. 
The moment the Frenchman had exceeded the German record, 
•II the horns and sirens present hooted, while a mighty cheer 
-ent op from the crowd. As there was some doubt as to the 
exact time of Hentzen’s flight, some saying that it was 3 hr. 



5 min. and others 3 hr. 16 min., Maneyrol decided he would 
stay up 3 hr. 20 min. to make quite sure. When this time 
was up, Maneyrol shouted down that he would land, and a 
few seconds later he made a perfect landing on the summit of 
the ridge, about 100 yd. from the starting point. 

Maneyrol’s time was 3 hr. 21 min. 7 sec. 

The Winning Pilot and Constructor 


Alexis Maneyrol is one of the regular test pilots of the 
Morane-Saulnier firm, and he has been flying since 1910. Be- 
fore he made his record breaking flight in the Peyret glider 
he had only done a glide of a few seconds on this ship and he 
had done no soaring flights. Nevertheless he seemed to be 
perfectly at home on the tandem monoplane as soon as it 
took to the air. 

It may be mentioned that Maneyrol went off in an ordinary 
suit, without gloves, and he had had no lunch because he had 
been hours helping to push the machine along the ridge. Yet 
he stuck to it for nearly 3 </ 2 hr., working hard in a bitter cold 
wind, with icy rain and darkness for the last half hour or 
more. As The Aeroplane puts it, Maneyrol has maintained the 
highest traditions of the French nation. 

As to M. Peyret, the designer and constructor of the win- 
ning machine, he is a foreman of the Morane-Saulnier Com- 
pany. As he was unable to have the firm display interest in 
soaring, M. Peyret built his machine at his own expense at 
the Morane factory. The glider was entered in the recent 
French sailplane meet at the Puy de Combegrasse, but it 
arrived there too late to take active part in the competition, 
and so it remained for the British glider meet to vindicate 
Peyret’s— and incidentally the late Prof. S. P. Langley’s— 
tandem aerofoil design. 


The Other Performances 

The performances of the other machines may be summarized 
as follows. 

On Oct. 16, the first day of the meet, various flights of 
short duration were made with the Handasyde, the two De- 
Havilnnd, the Aachen, the Gordon-England and the Fokker 
gliders. Piloting the latter machine, Anthony Fokker flew 
7 min. 3 sec. with a passenger, and 37 min. 30 sec. alone. The 
next best flight was made by Raynham on the Handasyde, with 
11 min. 23 sec. Several of the contestants damaged their 
machines on landing necessitating minor repairs. On the pre- 
vious day, in the course of trials, Gordon England had re- 
mained aloft 1 min. 34 sec., and Barbot, piloting a Dewoitine 
glider, crashed in taking off in a cross wind, but he was not 
hurt. 

On Oct 17 Raynham, flying the Handasyde, made a flight 
of 1 hr. 53 min., establishing the present British duration 
record; Gordon England remained up for two minutes, and 
Merriam (on a raised-wing externally braced monoplane) 
crashed on taking off, but without hurting himself. 

On Oct. 18 Gordon England and Mr. Jayes, an English 
student at the Aachen University, flying an Aachen glider, 
each remained 1 min. 30 sec. in the air. Mr. Jeyes washed 
out his machine on landing when the wind turned it over and 
broke a wing right off. 

On Oct. 19 a very strong gusty wind was blowing, as a 
result of which one of the tent hangars was blown down, and 
little flying ensued. Captain Herne on a DeHaviland machine 
had a close escape when after taking off the wings of the 
glider folded up and the machine pancaked onto the ground. 
Fortunately for the pilot, the machine was at an inconsider- 
able height over the ground. 

On Oct. 20 a gentle breeze was blowing, too gentle indeed 
for the purpose of the meet. As a consequence only short 
flights were made that day. The S.C.W. (Saycr-Courtney- 
Wright) glider made its first trial flight. 

The sixth and last day of the meet, Oct. 21, the only serious 
accident of the meet occurred when Gordon England, a well 
known pre-war pilot, broke an ankle when his glider got into 
a down-wind and dove straight for the ground. Raynham had 
made a short flight previously, but misjudging wind conditions 
he had to come down after short flight. After England’s 
accident, Mr. Olley, a British pilot, went up on the Fokker 
two-seater glider, and established a new duration record with 
passenger, his time being 46 min. 30 sec. According to Flight, 
the glider was ' unable to reach any great height over the 
ground, being violently blown about in the high wind, the 
warp being in constant and violent use. On one occasion the 
machine was nearly blown against the hill-side and it was only 
skilful piloting which averted a crash. For over three-quarters 
of an hour Olley struggled with the wind and the general 
opinion was that he might carry on too long, getting exhausted 
and out of control. Finally the pilot got into a ground current 
and landed without accident in the valley. 

Maneyrol’s great flight then followed, as described above. 
When Raynham saw, after some ten minutes, how well the 
French glider behaved in the strong wind, remaining steady 
despite the violent gusts, he immediately realized that his rec- 
ord was in danger and so he went up on the Handasyde 
machine. But he only managed to remain aloft eight minutes. 
During that same afternoon Captain Stocken took up the 
Airdisco glider, but crashed, without injuring himself. 

Description of the Peyret Sailplane 

The following technical notes on the Peyret sailplane are 
based on a description appearing in Flight. 

The Peyret monoplane glider is of the well known Langley 
type, which has for many years been considered rather in- 
efficient, for wind tunnel experiments on tandem surfaces 
showed the rear plane to be far less efficient than the front 
one. It remained for the Peyret machine to demonstrate the 
amazing controllability which the tandem arrangement gives. 

The tandem arrangement of the lifting surfaces necessitates 
a very strong fuselage, especially in consideration of torsional 
stresses to which the fuselage may be subjected owing to a 
gust striking one wing before the other. As a ply-wood 
covered fuselage is exceptionally good in torsion, this form 
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of construction was chosen by M. Peyret. The interns] frame- 
work is very light, consisting of spruce longerons and struts, 
with here and there a multi-ply former (reduced to a mere 
skeleton by sawing away most of the material except diagonals) 
where local stresses call for extra rigidity. Over this light 
framework is placed a covering of three-ply mnhoganv, ap- 
proximately 3/32 in. thick. 

In cross-section the fuselage varies considerably from point 
to point. At the cockpit the section is approximately rce- 
tnnglar, while forward and oft of this point the sides’ taper 
to a knife edge. The front two-thirds of the body is sur- 
mounted by a triangular section, which toward the stern 

Immediately in front of, and also behind, the cockpit the tri- 
angular section has its sides curved inward, so as to improve 
the pilot’s view. Along the ridge of the triangular “roof" 
runs a nearly straight longitudinal member, which is extended 
over the pilot’s cockpit. Thus a weakening of the structure 
at this point is avoided. 

The wings are characterised by a pronounced dihedral and 
back-sweep. The former has doubtless been necessitated by 
the large side area of the fuselage, and the latter by a desire 
to place the pilot behind the trailing edge and yet get the 
center of gravity sufficiently far forward to make the front 
plane more heavily loaded than the renr, thus obtaining lon- 
gitudinal stability by placing the front wing at a larger angle 
of incidence than the rear. 

Constructionally the wings, front and rear of which are of 
equal span and area; consist of light ribs, placed somewhat far 
ajMirt, carried on tubular spars of duralumin. Short nose 
ribs extending from leading edge to front spar are placed half- 
way between main ribs. The wing section used is fairly thin, 
although of considerable camber, and the wings arc braced by 
a single pair of N struts (duralumin tubes enclosed in wood 
fairings) on coch side. These struts work in compression ns 

spars to the fuselage is by short T-shaped bolts passing 
through the ends of the tubular spars and through short roots, 
made of wood, built into the fuselage just below the “ridge 
pole.” 

The landing gear is of somewhat unusual design, although 
being of the simple two-wheel type. The axle passes across 
underneath the floor of the fuselage, but another member, also 
a tube, shaped somewhat like a very flat inverted U, passes 
through slots in the sides and carries the rubber-cord shock 
absorbers. Radius rods in the form of tubes run from the 
axle forward to points underneath the floor of the body, a 
short distance behind the nose. The undercarriage is divided 
in the center so as to allow of removing the inverted U, the 
two halves fitting into a central sleeve, where they are held 
by bolts. 

Flap Control Through Differential 

The greatest merit of the Peyret monoplane lies, as was 
said before, in its very effective controls. The essential 
feature of the controls themselves, apart from the system of 
working the four wing flaps simultaneously, is the use of a 
differential, formed by three bevel gears. One of these is 
mounted on the control column, and is placed in a transverse 
plane. This wheel engages with two others of the same size, 
but placed in a longitudinal plane. The action is similar to 
that of the differential of a motor-car. When the control 
column is moved in a fore-and-aft direction, the two side 
wheels move with it, without any movement relatively to one 
another. When, however, the control column is moved from 
side to side, the two side wheels move in opposite directions. 
To the two side wheels nre attached short shafts, carrying on 
their outer ends cranks from which cables run to the wing 
flaps. When the stick is pushed forward the flaps of the front 
wing are raised, those of the rear wing lowered. When the 
control column is pulled back, the reverse is the case. When 
the eolumn is pushed to the left the starboard flaps of both 
front and rear wings are depressed, those on the port side 
being elevated at the same time. Pushing the stick to the 
right has, of course, the reverse action, while any combination 
of lateral and longitudinal movement is possible. 

Directional control is by rudder worked from a foot bar 
in the ordinary way. How effective the rudder is so close be- 
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lind the rear plane is a question, but it appears probable that 
■ven assuming the rudder to be not particularly effective, the 
nachine can be easily turned by the use of wing flaps. 

Apart from its extraordinary controllability, the Peyret 
nonoplane possesses other advantageous features. Thus the 
new obtained from the pilot’s cockpit is exceptionally good 
>wing to the fact that the front wing is placed relatively high 
-o that the pilot’s eyes arc approximately in line with the wing 
:hord, while he is situated behind the trailing edge and there- 

he machine should offer maximum protection to’ the pilot**^ 
here is a good deal of fuselage both in front and behind him, 
two ™iw Of "reject a considerable 


distance, reinforced by the N stru 


The Other Machines 

With the exception of the Fokker machine, which was an 
outrigger biplane reminiscent of early aviation days, and the 
Peyret, above described, all the other contestants flew mono- 
planes. The Handasyde, Brekker, Gordon-England, Aachen 
and S.C.W. were raised wing cantilever machines, the British 
planes being patterned more or less after Hentzen’s famous 
Hannover glider. The Airdisco and the DeHaviland also were 
raised wing monoplanes, but the wings were externally braced 


As Others See Us 

From Flight (London) : — 

“The Detroit Aviation Meeting, just concluded, provides a 
splendid example of how government departments can assist 
the cause of aviation, not only by placing orders— that is done 
as a matter of course by any government realizing that an 
aircraft industry must be kept alive — but by placing orders 
for machines which are not strictly service machines, although 
incorporating features which are as desirable in service craft 
as in sporting machines. In the race for the Pulitzer Trophy 
no less than twenty-one machines were entered by the Amer- 
ican government, sixteen of which were entered by the D. S. 
Army Air Service and five by the Navy Air Service. Evi- 
dently the American authorities realize that the machine which 
makes a really fast racer has most of the characteristics re- 
quired in a single-seater fighter, or “pursuit” machine, as our 
cousins call them. 

“The one important performance item which, probably, 
these racing machines do not possess is that of climb. There 
does not, however, appear to be any reason why, with wings 
of large area, and, of course, equipped with the required 
armament, such machines should not make very excellent 
“chasers,” and by sanctioning orders for machines of the 
racing type the American Treasury gives a stimulus to the 
sporting side which must be of the very greatest value in 
arousing enthusiasm for and interest in flying all over the 
States. The result is that, the next time the taxpayer is 
asked to loosen his purse-strings for the provision of aircraft, 
he is likely to do so much more willingly than if the same 
money had been spent on pure service types about which he 
would probably have heard little, and consequently cared 
rather less.” 

From L’Airo-Sports (Paris): — 

“The performance of General Mitchell is a valuable example 
to the entire American air service, and while we do not expect 
to see General Duval or Engineer Fortant fly a sesqniplane to 
attain 400 kilometers per hour, let us hope that our chiefs will 
strongly encourage our constructors and pilots to regain the 
records which for some time have been crossing the Atlantic 
with extraordinary facility.” 

From VAuto (Paris) 

“It is urgent that all, military as well as civilians, military 
aviation as well as all-around aviation, aero club as well as 
aeronautic league, unite their efforts victoriously to match 
American aviation.” 


Problems of the Independent Air Force 

By Lt. Col. A. Guidoni 

Air Attache, Italian Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


Every time an independent air force has been discussed it 

right, indeed, when a chief of the naval aviation writes that 
its machines must and can be handled only by seamen, I 
heartily agree with him : and when the head of the army says 

the Service like artillery, infantry and cavalry, and that they 
must all work together and depend upon the same direction, 

I find no difficulty in approving their views without reser- 
vation. On the other hand, when I read “Our Air Force" 
by General Mitchell, or “II Dominio dcTAria” (Command 
of the Air) of General Douliet, both of whom call for an 
army of the^air, I can but give my full approval to those 

Although at first sight, it would appear that these three 
different conceptions could not be reconciled, it is very easy 
to demonstrate that they can operate together. The for- 
mation of an independent air force is inevitable. All present 

like the sun dissolves the dew. 

Scope o/ the Independent Air Force 

General de Siebert, the present Chief of the Italian Army 
Air Service, is completely in accord with the ideas of General 
Douhet, former Chief of the Italian Aviation. His ideas are 
briefly as follows: There is no doubt that the army ser- 

vice must operate with its own personnel and machines, but 
the army air service would only have aircraft working with 
and for the army, such as observation, gun spotting, liason 
with the infantry and defense planes. The personnel and 
machines would be under the direction of the commanders of 
the army corps and armies. 

Naval aviation would have aircraft working with and for 
the fleet ; thnt is scouting, gun-spotting and first defense planes. 
The personnel and machines would be under the direction of 
Fleet commanders. An air mail service would be handled by 
the Post Office and a bureau of aeronautics in the department 
of commerce would regulate commercial aeronautics and 
regulate air transportation. 

But, aside from these specialized air services of limited 
power and size, there would be the true, the powerful indepen- 
dent air force completely separated from the army and navy. 
This force would have charge of aerial attacks on the enemy's 
territory and naval forces, and of the nation’s defense against 
an enemy’s air attacks. The independent air force would 
comprise a'l the machines capable of attacking and destroy- 
ing the military, naval and air forces of the enemy; including 
pursuit, bombing, torpedo, gun and gas bomb p'nnes, aerial 
torpedoes, etc., and would have all the auxiliary equipment 
such ns carriers, both sea and aircraft, shore stations, etc., 
neces ary to carry out the attacks. 

It is no more a question as to whether this air force should 
have the unified direction of production of machines for the 

different Services 'would be reduced somewhat and would only 
handle sma'I machines, which could be produced by direction 
of the technical staff of the air force, in order to have uni- 
formity of design and economy of production and to prevent 

Duties of the Independent A > Force 

The Air Force ought to provide for the following: — 

1. — Expert instruction for all pilots to be assigned to the 

Air Force, the army, the navy and the air mail service. 

2. — Examination and regulation of civil pilots. 

3- Scientific research by a central aerodynamical labora- 
tory, where any government department, interested in 
aeronautics, may secure expert technical advice for its 


4. — Experimental research by a technical division, regarding 

armament and problems of the air force. 

5. — Production of machines, their equipment and armament 

for all air services of the nation. 

The air force being the most important aeronautical unit 
in the country, would constitute the third branch of the national 
defense, like the army and navy. 

The personnel of the air force, would include both the flying 
and non-flying members, the latter to be a specified percentage 
of the total number, and all the units of the air force, experi- 
mental and training stations, all technical bodies for research 
would be headed and would be composed of officers who have 
had flying instruction. 

The Question of Personnel 

One of the most essential problems of the air force which 
would consist of many thousands of machines and pilots, 
would be the personnel, and for this, the following solution 
is suggested. As the average life of a pilot is from five to 
ten years, the air force could be composed of a small part ox 

missioned officers, who would remain in the air force as long 
as they were able to fly. All the flying officers of the air 
force would have a temporary rank which would be in force 
only as long as they were able to fly. These officers would have 

which American and British officers held during" tlnPwar is 
the most rational way to permit the air force to have an 
efficient corps of officers, where discipline could be main- 
tained and high efficiency expected. 

The previous discussions on this subject have been possible 
owing to the fact, that everyone was right, from his own 
point of view, for it is quite certain that the army needs its 
own air service, trained to work with the infantry, the ar- 
tillery and the cavalry. It is also obvious that the navy 
would ,be vulnerable without defense, scouting and spotting 
planes. But it is equally certain that to restrict the possi- 

would be completely to misunderstand the development of 
aviation and its importance. 

The lecture of Admiral Sims on this subject and the defense 
of the British air force by the air min-" -try in the. House of 
Commons give a complete demonstration of the necessity of 
an air force and of the causes that have been behind it until 


Denying the need of an independent air force for the eom- 

liuman history. The majority of Italian aeronautical bodies 
have no doubt with regard to the necessity of a separate air 
force and it would have been created a long time ago if tie 
lack of money and general policy to limit all military expense 
have prevented it. Last July the Italian House of Repn>- 
sentatives approved air legislation based on the International 
Air Convention. In the near future, an assistant secretariat 
of aeronautics will be formed, and this is to be the starting 
point and nucleus of the future Italian air force. 


Notice to Aviators 

Operation of Aircraft ill Vicinity of Naval Reservations — 
Attention is invited to the grave dangers which might result, 
in consequence of forced landings, to life and property, when 
aviators fly over naval reservations in which ammunition 
depots or magazines are located. Direct flight over or in the 
vicinity of naval reservations should be carefully avoided. 


Beacons and Wind Indicators for Night Flying 

Improved Aerial Lighthouses 
Make Night Flying Possible 





operate without human a 
from six months to one year. 

The landing signal is in the form of the letter T, and very 
nearly approximates the style internationally agreed upon to 
indicate landing zones. The three vanes are mounted in such 
a manner as to receive upon their upper surfaces light pro- 
fed through the dioptric lenses titled round the light source, 
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The Sunvalve 

The sunvalve is an interesting feature. It is worked by the 
action of solar radiation and is so designed as to be operative 
under any temperature changes. Briefly, the system employed 
is that a central black body is surrounded by highly polished 
pillars; light, and therefore heat, falling upon these elements, 
is absorbed by the black center and reflected by the outer 
gilt columns. Conseguently the black portion expands under 
a given influence to a greater extent than the polished elements; 
this difference in expansion is utilized to open and close a 
gas valve, turning the light off and on according to the pre- 


Aerial beacon recently erected at the Naval Air Station, Ana- 
conda, D. C., which is visible from an altitude of 6 miles 
above the station 


In preparation for the night flying which will soon be un- 
dertaken by governmental and civilian aviation interests two 
types of aerial lighthouses have been developed to mark the 
way from New York to San Francisco. One of these devices.' 
a beaeon, is already in operation at Hampton Ronds under 
the supervision of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics; another, 
a ground wind indicator, is being installed by the Army Air 
Service at Dayton, Ohio; while the Post Office Department 
is negotiating for equipment to be installed between Chicago 
and Cheyenne. 

The development of these tights is another indication that 
the United States is not lagging in aviation. At Elizabeth, 
N. J., is located the plant of the American Gas Accumulator 
Co., the United States unit of an International corporatio 
Immediately after the Armistice, the British Air Ministry r 

illuminating problems of night flying with the result that ligli 

Croydon, near London, and later in Kent. The Americi 
unit, which hod specialized in marine and lighting signallit 
devices, began where the British unit left off and is now ca 
rying on experimentation which promises significant devel- 


Keeping the Pilot > 


is Rout. 


The problem of night flying resolves itself mainly into a 

illuminate emergency fields and terminals that he can land 
safely into the wind. With the present encouraging appli- 

igation, the ground light is of primary importance. The 
lighting apparatus has been designed to act as a signal to 
aviators both by day and night. It is intended for use upon 
emergency and other landing grounds where no personnel is 



Automatic ground wind indicator used at Croydon airport: 
when illuminated for night flying it is visible from a distance 

of 12 miles 
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indicator developed by the 


vailing degree of light and darkness. A valve of this type 
brought the Croydon light into action during the last eclipse 
of the sun. 

A light of this type is being installed at Dayton, for the 
Army. It has been recommended to Post Office Department, 
on the Cliicago-Clevelnnd Route, that the route be surveyed 
to determine suitable emergency landing fields, which shall 
be located not more than twenty miles apart, and that one of 
these automatic Ground Wind Indicators be installed to mark 
each of these fields, so that a flier can hop from one to the 
other, and in case of a forced landing, will always be able 
to glide to the field ahead of him or the field over which he 
has just passed. He will be able to determine the direction 
of the ground wind when he gets within three miles of the 
field, and by having these lights located in the same position 
in each field, the flier will be able to determine his landing 
space from the location of the light. 


The Great Air Mail Beacons 

As the ground lights will not be visible for great distances, 
it will be necessary, just ns with marine transport, to provide 
great beacons for the airways of a tight range of over 35 
miles. They are so equipped that they will operate for twelve 
months without attention. They are of the revolving type, 
the rotation of the lenses being obtained by the movement 
of certain sensitive diaphragms which are operated by the 
gas passing under pressure to the burner; on the tight being 
extinguished by a sunvalve the optic ceases to rotate. 

A small unit of this type has now been tested by the Navy 
at Hampton Roads. 

One of these large revolving aeronautical lights of very 
great candlepower should be located at convenient points along 
the rente that is to be flown by night at distances of forty or 
fifty miles apart, preferably on promontories where they" will 
have the maximum range of visibility. A code flash enables 
them to be identified by the flier. 

These lights are similiar to the ones which are giving the 
British Air Service so much satisfaction on the London-Paris 


Spain to Argentine Airship Line 

According to articles appearing in the current press, the 
proposed airship line from Sevilla, Spain, to Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, will start operations in the not distant future. In 
Sevilla and Buenos Aires the installation of airdromes is 
about to be started. Three hangars will be built in Sevilla — 
two to house three Zeppelins, and the third one to shelter a 
dirigible of smaller size, which will cover the route from 
Sevilla to the Canary Islands, carry 29 passengers, and will 
cost 500,000 pesetas. 

Of the hangars to be constructed at Sevilla, the largest will 
measure 300 by 90 by 50 meters, and will be the station shed. 
The other two will measure 300 by 50 by 50 and 150 by 50 by 
50 meters, respectively. The first of these last two is to bo 
used for repairs to ships, and the second to shelter the train- 
ing ship. The regularity of the winds in the region is unusual, 
and for that reason it is expected that no serious difficulty will 
be encountered in landing and entering these sheds, which 
will be fixed in direction. On the other hand, in Buenos Aires 
the winds are more variable in direction and greater in ve- 
locity. A revolving shed is projected, measuring 280 by 50 
by 50 meters, and another, fixed in direction. The first one 
can be turned in any direction, and this will facilitate the 
operation of landing. An alternative idea is to have a cir- 
cular shed, measuring 350 meters in diameter, equipped with 

Three of the four ships to be built will be of 135,000 cn. m. 
capacity 250 meters long and 33.8 meters maximum diameter. 
The fourth will be of 30,000 meters capacity, 144 meters long 
21. 1 meters in diameter. The big ships will carry nine motors 
of 400 hp. each, mounted in independent ears. The ship will 
carry 40 passengers, besides the crew, and eleven tons of mail 
and freight. The economical speed will be 110 kilometers an 
hour, and the maximum speed 132. Two of the motors will 
be kept in reserve, and it is not contemplated that the other 
seven will be in use all at the same time, except in case of 
heavy head winds. The quarters for the pilots and officers of 
the ship, the salon, the kitchen and the smoking room will 
be in the forward part. It is expected to make a trip in each 
direction each week. The western trip, it is calculated, will 
require 3 days and 16 hours, but the eastern trip 4 days and 
6 hours, due to the fact that atmospheric conditions are less 
favorable. The cost of the trip will be 10,000 francs, and 
the round trip may be made in seven days. 


Power Plant Instruments 

N.A.C.A. Report No. 129 

Report No. 129 of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, by the Bureau of Standards, in five parts, covers 
the general field of power plant instruments. 

Part I, gives a fairly complete discussion of all the various 
types of airplane tachometers studied at the Bureau of Stan- 
dards. French, German, and American chronometric tacho- 
meters are described in detail; also several types of foreign 
and domestic centrifugal tachometers. 

Part II, describes in detail the apparatus and methods of 
testing airplane tachometers at the United States Bureau of 
Standards. Also, the average results of tests on many in- 
struments of the chronometric, centrifugal, magnetic, and air 
viscosity type are given and are discussed. 

Part HI, describes the principal types of d 
thermometers for aircraft engines, l ' " 

of the physical principles involved ii. 

instruments and the proper filling of the bulbs. 

Part IV, discusses briefly the use of air and oil pressure 
gages on aircraft, and describes the construction of various 
American, British, and German gages. 

-3 the principal gasoline depth g 


Part V, d 


of two typical fl 
A copy of Report No. 129 may be obtained upon request 
c , the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
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Department Stiles 


[n 1 O successful treasure hunter is worth more 
to y° u than the clerk who spends ten min- 
utes a day looking up War Department ads. 
For there is treasure a plenty in these. They an- 
nounce Surplus Property sales that spell tremendous 
savings and quick deliveries. 

The things you need are among them. All you have 
to do is LOOK. Then write for catalog. Then at- 
tend the sale. 

Don’t overlook a single ad. If you do, you may over- 
look a saving of great proportions. Your clerk can 
look them up and then route the publication through 
the various departments. 

It’s only a ten minute job — or less. And big divi- 
dends await your taking. If you want to know more 
about the sales, ask Major J. L. Frink, Chief, Sales 
Promotion Section, Office, Director of Sales, Room 
2515 Munitions Bldg., Washington, D. C. 



Some Errors in Landing Field Layout 

Widely Published Sketches of Assumedly 
Ideal Field Layouts Shown to be Faulty 
By Archibald Black 
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in any layout. 

Fig®. 2 and i 
"ideal” fields, w 


of the ar- 
ts with the 
considered 


reproduced from some sketches of other 
trere distributed recently by the promoters 
. te transportation firm. The chief point of criticism 
in Fig. 2 is probably the reckless abandon with which it is 
proposed to acquire ground. The layout shown requires a 
plot of about 4000 x 3500 ft. or more, or three to four times 
the area actually necessary with an intelligent layout. The old 
'* ~f landing Tee, moved by hand, has been ’ ’ ‘ 


e the w 


ength i! 


tsiderably wi 
iberal, to sat 
o $200,0 


;• yet it 


ler than 
the lea: 


really nee 


The 


cost about $100,000 

cinders or similar material. By turning the runways around 
45 deg., as would be practicable in many cases, a very con- 
siderable reduction of plot size would be obtained without 
changing their length. 

Fig. 3 shows similar waste of ground area. As before, the 
runways are longer and wider than is really necessary. Th? 



machines landing on or taking off from the field are required 
to pass over the end hangar by the runway arrangement, thus 

neetions between the runways and hangars are shown and the 
same old obsolete Innding Tee is again present as well ns the 
several other faults found in Fig. 2 The two-story adminis- 
tration building, shown in both Figs. 2 Bnd 3, is out of all 
proportion to the other buildings, being fully equal to half of 

enough for half a dozen fields of the type shown. 

The question may be raised of why these examples were 
selected for illustration instead of some existing fields. They 
were used, first, because they had been given publicity as ex- 
amples of “ideal" fields and, second, because criticism of an 
existing field would be valueless unless covered thoroughly. 
Proper criticism of some existing field would entail almost ns 
much time and work as the arrangement of the complete lay- 
out. A visit to the site, study of the surroundings, collection 
of meteorological data, studies of the soil and of the hundred 
and one other considerations would be essential to intelligent 
criticism. Any discussion in the absence of this information 
would only be misleading as some peculiarity of the site, such 
as local wind currents, might necessitate departures from an 
ideal arrangement when one consideration was balanced 

ctivity and undergoing 
, _ ssons are being learned 

daily and we have all a long way to go before we can regard 
our knowledge of the subject as complete. Nevertheless, this 
is no reason for ignoring past experience and common sense, 
and arranging fields without careful consideration of the en- 
tire subject beforehand. Many of our existing fields will 
show as much lack of forethought in their arrangement as the 
examples shown here. 


England’s Aeronautical Effort 


England, made the follov 
situation abroad : 

“Great Britain is going to be Mistress of the Air if 
will make this possible,” said Mr. Williams. “They hi 
appropriated about $10,000,000 for the purchase "of 
ment airplanes to make the Royal Air Force the most 
ful air power in Europe. France has been supreme in 
so far but now England realizes that her island positioi 
the air her first line of defense. The Royal Air Foi 
in England. By concentrating all aii 


trols all 

British intend not only ti 
cities against attacks from the continent but b 
• the attack by air to any part of their possessio 
he United States is the equal of any country ol 
•ronautical development ”, continued Mr. Willian 
as good airplanes and seaplanes as there at 
1 ‘ ’ to protect this 


“The development of 
both England and Fraro 
emmental support by s 


mdertakin 




airplanes 
given every possi 
By encouraging a 
mca iney arc keeping available 
who can be used in any crisis.” 
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N. Y. National Guard Air Service 

The 102nd Observation Squadron, New York Notional 
Guard, whose flying personnel consists of officers, including 
many aces who served with distinction in France, Belgium and 
Italy began regular operations from Miller Field, Staten 
Island. Saturday, Sept. 23. This squadron has been filling up 
its enlisted quota on Staten Island, where the Government has 
recently assigned them a large flying field, a modern concrete 
and steel hangar, and a complete equipment of airplanes and 
flying accessories. 

The regular drill Saturday appeared to the crowds who 
gathered about the field to witness the veteran fliers, fully 
P_, o. ■ 


hibitioi 

squadron, the routine work consisted 
graphic and radio-sending practi 
pilots were single seater 


ry from 
itors bj 


Pressure Distribution over Thick Aerofoils 

N.A.C.A. Report No. 150 

This investigation by F. H. Norton and D. L. Bacon, was 
undertaken by the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics in order to study the distribution of loading over thick 
wings of various, types. The loading on the wing was de- 
termined by taking the pressure at a number of holes on both 
the upper and lower surfaces of a model wing in the wind 

The results from these tests show, first, that the distribution 
of pressure over a thick wing of uniform section is very little 
different from that over a thin wing; second, that* wings 
tapering either in chord or thickness have the lateral center of 
pressure, as would be expected, slightly nearer the center of 
the wings; and, third, that wings tapering in plan form and 
with a section everywhere proportional to the center section 
loading at any point which is 
similar constant section. These tests confirm the belief that 
wings ^ tapering both in thickness and plan form are of con- 

is thereby moved toward the center of the span. P 

A copy of Report No. 150 may be obtained upon request 
from the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C. 


A Study of Airplane Maneuvers 

N.A.C.A. Report No. 155 

This investigation by H. J. E. Reid, was undertaken by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics for the purpose 
of increasing our knowledge on the behavior of the airplane 
during various maneuvers and to obtain values of the maximum 
angular velocities and accelerations in flight. The method 
consisted in flying a JN4h airplane through various maneuvers 
w;hile records were being taken of the control position, the 
air speed, the angular velocity and the acceleration along the 
Z axis. The results showed that the maximum angular ve- 
locity about the X axis occurred in a spin and mounted to 
2.43 radians per second, while about the Y axis the maximum 
was 0.96 radians per second in a bnrrel roll. The maximum 
angular acceleration about the X axis of -2.10 radians per 
(second)’ occurred in a spin, while the maximum about the Y 
1.40 radians per (second)’ when pulling out of a 
«» *- **“ design of 


i seen, outside of a few 
two seater observation 
of reconnaissance, photo- 
cc, nut since at least half the 
fighters in the war, some in- 
ion flying took place, and several im- 
promptu aerial combats were staged which combined spins, 

satisfactorily thrilling to the spectators. 

Adj. Gen.' J. Leslie Kincaid of the New York State Guard, 
through whose efforts the squadron has been able to obtain the 


Besides General Kincaid those responsible for this rapi 
vdopment are Col. J. M. Myers, Lt. Col. A. G. McClee: 
Lt. Col. Laurence Latourette Driggs, the air officer oi 


ion (the "Bucking Broncho") which fought through 
section at the front from Belleau Wood to Sedan. Major 
Littauer, besides receiving a Croix de Guerre with numerous 
citations, was created a Chevalier of the Order of Leopold 
by the King of Belgium, and decorated with tile Distinguished 
Service Cross by General Pershing. 

Under Major Littauer are such well-known accs as Capt. 
George Vaughn, British Flying Cross, Distinguished Service 
Cross, etc., who was officially credited with the destruction of 
thirteen German plnnes while serving with the British, and 
Capt. G. DcFrcest Larner, D.S.C., Croix de Guerre, etc., of 
the old Lafayette, who shot down seven German planes offici- 
ally and many more unofficially. 

Counting planes brought down officially by other members 
of this organization, the squadron has altogether to 

planes, a record which probably exceeds that of any other unit 
either in the National Guard or the Regular Army. 

The first class flying slinpe of the unit is due largely to 
Capt. George L. Usher of the U. S. Regular Army Air service, 
detailed as Inspector Instructor, another veteran flier, with 
two German airplanes to his credit, who showed such firmness 
and courage when he was captured by Mexican Bandits when 
on border patrol a few years ago. He, with the ground officers, 
Lt Paul H. Downing, Adjutant, formerly on the Staff of the 
2nd Division, and Lt. W. H. Rector, an Overseas expert on 
Air Service supply and maintenance, are largely responsible 
for the high grade of the enlisted personnel, and their ex- 
cellent equipment. • 

Among the well-known fliers in the squadron are Capt 
Curtis Wheeler, cx-Operations Officer of the 88th Aero Squad- 
ron, C.S.C. (two official German planes), Lt Howard Bur- 
dick, D.F.C., D.S.C. (six official German planes), Lt J. K. 
Noble who flew with the Marines in France and Santo Do- 
mingo, Lts. Lawrence G. Brewer and J. M. Murphy, C.S.C., 
expert reconnaissance pilots of the 88th Squadron, Lts. G. 
Bryant Woods, and Courtney Groser, Italian War Cross, who 
flew on the Italian Front as well as France, Lt. Victor Lyman 
of the famous 1st Pursuit Group, Lt. J. Stanley (another ex- 
Marino), and Lt. “Bob” Burtt, the present crack quarter- 
back of Columbia’s football team this fall. Lts. Edmund P. 
Livingston, Clarke Robinson and W. F. Stockwell complete 
the list of veteran pilots with brilliant overseas records. 


This flying drill of the 102nd, Observation Squadron marks 
another landmark in the resourceful campaign of Brig. Gen. 
James Lester to give the New York National Guard a per- 
fectly balanced up-to-date military unit. With it, the 27th 
Division possesses in actual operation all the organizations 
which go to make up a comletc tactical whole. The squadron 
will be expected to carry out reconnaissance and direct artil- 
lery fire by radio, make photographic maps of terrain about 
New York, and train ground troops in cooperation with the 
They 

fit ' 

repairing them. 

The enlisted men who comprise the mechanicians, riggers, 
fitters, photographers, radio electricians, machine gunners, 
motor mechanics, map draughtsmen, etc. are drawn for the. 
most part from the more wide-awake and energetic young men 
of Staten Island and nearby sections. They will receive 
thorough training in shop work and airplane’ motors at the 
hangars and repair shops at Miller Field before qualifying 
for training as pilots and observers. Though formal drill is 
held only one evening a week, to facilitate spending as much 
time as possible at the field on Saturdays and Sundays, a club 
house will be assigned them as well as a field for football and 
baseball, and a private beach. Although a quota is nearly 
filled with the exception of a few specialists, applications will 
be received for the present in person on Saturday afternoons 
at Miller Field, New Dorp, Staten Island. 


Landing on the Water 

There is really no danger connected with a landing in deep 
water provided the airplane is stalled down the last few feet, 
and only a remote possibility of getting wet, provided the 
safety belt is left fastened, according to Lieut. Ernest W. 
Dichman, A.S., in his report covering a cross-country flight 
lately made by himself and Lieut. Oakley G. Kelly from Mc- 
Cook Field, Dayton, Ohio, to Langley Field, Va. just as they 
sighted Baltimore a water connection became loose and most 
of the water was gone. In this condition they circled the city 
looking for a landing place. It was dark then, about 9.00 
p. m. Baltimore time, and while the Maryland National Guard 
lit five bonfires at Logan Field they were lost in the blaze of 
lights from the city. 

By a series of nods and gestures they agreed to land in the 
water near the Riverview Amusement Park, the fights of which 
park illuminated the river very well, and they had no difficulty 
in locating the exact height of the water. Lieutenant Kelly 
guided the airplane to a landing on the water. In preparing 
for the landing, both officers removed their parachutes, and, in 
addition, Lieut. Dichman unfastened his safety belt. The 
airplane made a perfect stalled landing on the water -at about 
40 m.p.h., threw up a shower of spray, hesitated a moment, 
and nosed down, throwing the tail in the air. The force of 
this motion catapulted Lieut. Dichman out of his scat and 
landed him in the water a few yards in front of the airplane. 
Lieutenant Kelly stayed in his seat and did not even get wet. 
Lieutenant Dichman climbed back on the airplane and both 

Lieutenant Dichman states further that the experience gained 
from this incident may throw some light on the question of 
effecting the best landing on the water when such is necessary. 
If time permits, the parachute harness should be unbuckled 
and removed, leaving all parts of the body, legs, arms and 
shoulders free. The advisability of unfastening the safety 
belt is open to considerable question. Ho believes that it is 
better to leave it fastened, after his own experience, as had 
he done so he would not have been thrown out of the airplane. 
A stalled landing will, of course, be made at a speed of about 
40 m.p.h., in which case, if the water is deep, the nose of the 
airplane will invariably point downward, leaving the tail 
straight up in the air. A landing in shallow water, say about 
3 ft. depth, is more dangerous than in deeper water, as there 
is a possibility of the airplane nosing completely over, thus 
injuring the occupants. In landing in the water care should 
be taken to brace one's self so that the face or teeth are not 
injured on the instrument board or cowling. 


ARMY AND NAVY AIR NEWS 


Air Service 

Bombing Maneuvers on Coast Defenses— I mnortant infor- 
mation relative to new aspects of coast defense problems due 
to the development of airplanes lins been obtained from a 
series of joint Air Service Coast Artillery training maneuvers 
recently held at Fortress Monroe. 

The tests began on Oct. 30 with a mine planter representing 
a battleship division and a tug, a cruiser division arriving 
off Cape Henry and proceeding toward Fortress Monroe. Air 
Service units were assigned to locate and report positions of 
the approaching “hostile” craft until the latter arrived within 
sight of the gunners. Subsequently tests were carried out as 
to the number of airplanes which could communicate with shore 
simultaneously with radio without serious interference. 

The next day six and twelve inch mortars and guns were 
fired at ranges above 4000 yd. at targets protected by smoke 
screens provided by airplanes. 

On Nov. 6 tests of observation methods both of ship courses 
and fall of projectiles as against towed targets took place, 
and this was followed by tests of bomb dropping by airplanes 

from 3,000 ^9,000° ft.' ° P ^ ' Pernl ° le ‘ sllts va O' ln E 

Brig. Gem William Mitchell, Assistant Chief of Air Service, 
announced after the bombing tests that protection of America’s 
coasts now depended upon the nation's air forces, backed by 
a good army. Air bombers, he said, had supplanted coast 
artillerymen as a protective military weapon, adding that the 
demonstration at Hampton Roads totally eclipsed anything 
ever before attempted by aviators from a standpoint of ac- 
curacy in bombing and potential defense strength of aircraft. 

“Five Martin bombers, loaded with full equijimcnt, including 
four 300-lb. and dummy bombs to the ship, bombed two targets 
under towage from a height between 3200 ft. and 3700 ft.,” 
General Mitchell said, “and every bomb dropped was effective, 
possibly with one exception. The accuracy of this fire is 
without parallel, especially since the targets were only 20 bv 

20 ft. in Bira, and the aviators t' • 

structions only for a short time.' 

General Mitchell declared it was possible 
the Atlantic coast from Chesapeake Bay to 
couple of pursuit groups of aircraft. 

“Give us a base in New Jersey,” he sard, 
reach any point threatened on that part of th< 
hours’ notice of the approach of an enemy.” 




Army Orders — First Lieut. Francis W. Ruggles, A.S., from 
Park Field, Millington, Tenn., to take command of Little 
Rock Air Intermediate Depot, Ark. 

The following officers are assigned to McCook Field, Ohio, 
for duty: First Lieut. William L. Boyd, Langley Field, Va.; 
First Lieut. Clarence E. Crumrine, Mitchel Field, L. I. ; First 
Lieut. Alexander Pierson, Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Maj. Francis H. Poole, Med. C., from Mather Field, Calif., 
to Langley Field, Va. 

First Lieut. Guy Kirksey, A.S., from Bolling Field, D. C, 
to Fairfield Air Intermediate Depot, Ohio. 

First Lieut. Max F. Moyer, A.S., from Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md., to Akron, Ohio, as inspector of Eng. Div., 
A.S., with Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

First Lieut. Winfield S. Hamlin, A.S., from Langley Field, 
Va., to Fairfield Air Intermediate Depot. 

The following officers, from Camp Eustis, Va., to stations 
specified : Capt, Asa J. Etheridge, A.S., to Langley Field, Va.; 
First Lieut. George G. Cressey, A.S. Troops, Aberdeen, Md.; 
First Lieut. James C. Shively, Scott Field, 111. 

First Lieut. Roderick N. Ott, A.S., from McCook Field, 
Ohio, to Brooks Field, Tex. 

First Lieut. Robert T. Cronau, A.S., from Chanute Field, 
HI., to Kelly Field, Tex. 

Maj. Arthur R. Christie, A.S., from Crissy Field, Calif, 
to Langley Field, Va. 

First Lieut. Robert S. Worthington, A.S., from McCook 
Field, Ohio, to Fairfield Air Intermediate Depot, Ohio. 

Capt Clearton H. Reynolds, A.S., from Kelly Field, Tex., 
to Bolling Field, D. C. 

Capt. Cassius H. Styles, A.S., Walter Reed Hospital, Ta- 
koma Park, D. C., home to await retirement. 

The following officers from Ross Field, Calif., to Scott 
Field, 111.: Col. Theodore A. Baldwin, Capt Gath B. Had- 
dock, Capt. Charles M. Savage, Capt. Earl S. Schofield, 
Capt. Henry C. White, First Lieut. Harry G. Montgomery, 
First Lieut. James T. Neely, Air Service. 

First Lieut. Bruce N. Martin, A.S., from Ross Field, Calif., 
to Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

The following officers from March Field, Calif., to stations 
indicated : First Lieuts. Charles R. Melin and Albert B. Pitts, 
to Mitchel Field, L. I.; First Lieut." Harold D. Smith to 
Langley Field, Va. 

Capt. Alfred C. George, A.S., from Fairfield Air Inter- 
mediate Depot, Ohio, to Kelly Field, Tex. 


Construction of Airship C14 at Langley Field — The erection of 
the airship C14 is rapidly nearing completion, even though 
several unexpected difficulties were encountered in its assem- 
bly. On “weighing or’ the ship, it was found to be tail 
heavy, which necessitated the moving forward of the car sus- 
pensions. This did not materially alter the existing defect. 
The surfaces were moved forward as an alternate method of 
remedying the uneven distribution of weight and several 
patches were replaced, together with a complete reassembly of 
the entire fin construction. This change in plans will retard 
the work several days from the date originally intended for 
completion. 

The lift of the C14 is estimated as being several hundred 
pounds in excess of the C2, due to the fact that the envelope 
is approximately 10,000 cu, ft. over-size. The envelope is con- 
sidered by the officers in charge as having a rather poor 
genera] outline, as irregularities developed in the surface 
when inflated. 

Test flights are being carried on, and as soon as it is deemed 
practicable, the ship will be flown to Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds on its first cross-country flight. 


Death Notice — The following death notice is issued by the 
Adjutant General’s Office: 

Raymond C. Milyabd 

Born in Kansas, Aug. 22, 1890; appointed from Colorado. 
2nd. Lt, A.S., 1 July, ’20. Accepted, 26 Sept, ’20. 1st Lt 
1 July, ’20. Sgt. and efr. QM.C. 2 June, ’17. to 18 Aug., ’17. 
Pvt. 1 cl., Av. Sect Sig. E.R.C. 16 Oct, ’17 to 4 June, ’18. 
2nd Lt., A.S., N.A. 5 June, ’18. Accepted 6 June, ’18. Vacated 
26 Sept., ’20. Graduate Air Service Mechanics School, 1920. 

Service — At Love Field, Tex., June 5, 1918, to June 17, 
1918; Dick Field, Tex., to July 25, 1918; Post Field, Ft. Sill, 
Okla., to Aug. 30, 1918; Taliaferro Field, Tex., to Feb. 18, 
1919; Post Field, Ft. Sill. Okla., to Oct 10, 1919; with Hdqis. 
1st Surv. Group and 12th Aero Squadron to Jan. 8, 1920 ; with 
Flight A, 12th Aero Squadron, Douglas, Ariz., to Aug. 10, 
1920 ; with Air Serv. Mech. School, Kelly Field, Tex., to Oct 
13, 1920; with 12th Observation Squadron, Douglas, Ariz., to 
Sept, 1921; Ft Bliss, Tex., to Nov., 1922. 

Killed in landing airplane near Vinton, La., Nov. 4, 1922. 
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commercial work. 


r higher paid 
a 125,000 


is seriously to handicap the work of maintaining the 


plane 




were reduced 

under the law, left the service during the past year as soon 
as their time was up. New men trained during their first 
enlistment who qualify for the higher posts can not be pro- 
moted to the rates they should hold due to lack of numbers 
in those grades. The recommendations of the Department, 
if they are approved by Congress will tend to remedy this 
condition materially, it is believed, and make for better ser- 
vice throughout the Army flying service. 

With the reduction of personnel which \Vhs felt keenly. Air 
Service officers say, a larger percentage of non-coms should 
have been authorized as it is those men who make the upkeep 
of the planes and equipment possible even with unskilled 
assistance. This was not done however as the same percentage 
as was granted with 280,000 men was kept, making it impos- 
sible to have enough skilled and experienced men to supervise 
the highly technical work of airplane maintenance. 

The new allotment of non-coms will aid materially in the 
work, they admit, and better cooperation and interest is an- 
ticipated at the mnny flying fields as soon as the quota is 


New Assignment for Major Hickam — Maj. Horace M. Hickam, 
A.S., for several years Chief of Information Group Air Ser- 
vice, will be relieved of his duties there in about a month and 
assigned to field dutt at Kelly Field as Assistant Commandant 
in charge of one ofthe special schools. 

He is relieved as head of the Information Group by Maj. 


icer of the 7th Corps A: 
n in the Air Service fo 
rseas from the beginning 
icral Foulois. 


past two years been Air Service 
rea, at Omaha. Major Rader has 
ir about twelve years, and served 
of the war in 1917 with Brigadier 


Army Flying Records under F.AJ. Rules— Brig. Gen. William 
Mitchell, Assistant Chief of Air Service, has recommended to 
his chief, Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, that the National Aero- 
nautic Association of U.S.A. through the Secretary of its 
Contest Committee, B. Russel Shaw, at once arrange the de- 
tails for officially timing and recording the flights of two 
Army pilots in a speed contest the intention of which is to 
better the world's record for airplanes over a one-kilometer 
course. The pilots designated for the contest are Lieuts. Rus 
sell L. Mauglian and Lester J. Maitland, " 


iners of the first 


General Mitchell himself is the present holder o: 
record which the new contest is expected to exceed, having 
piloted an Armv-Curtiss Racer at Detroit, on Oct. 16, at the 
rate of 224.38 m.p.h. over a straight-away course of one- 
kilometer. The General used the plane flown by Maitland in 
the Pulitzer Race and, following his record flight, tested the 
plane for maneuvering afterward testing the other plane, 
piloted by the first-prize winner, Mauglian, in the Pulitzer Race, 
in the same manner, that is, looping, barrel-rolling, tail-spin- 
ning, and climbing. 

These tests, together with the fact that in the Pulitzer Race 
Mauglian had flown his plane 250 kilometers over a dosed 
course at an average speed of 206 m.p.h., and Maitland in 
his had averaged 203 m.p.h. over the same course, the General 
states, led him to believe that with minor adjustments to 
wings and engines these planes would be capable of even 
greater speed performances than those made at Detroit. In 
accordance with this belief, the General has recommended the 
new trials, and while the two pilots may use any plane they 
may desire, it is a foregone conclusion they will select tho 
two racers used at Detroit Consequently, while arrange; 
ments are being completed between the Contest Committee of 
the National Aeronautic Association and the Army Air Service 
for staging the contest, the two planes in question will be 
overhauled and put into top-notch condition by Air Service 


Naval Aviation 

Small Scoot Seaplane Tested — Among the aircraft of foreign 
manufacture which the Naval Air Service is experimenting 
with for purposes of comparison is a small scout seaplane, 
known as the Caspar-Henkel. This plane is equipped with a 
50 hp. Siemens-Halske radial engine, has a span of 21 ft. and 
has a cruising range of 500 miles. 

The machine has cantilever wings which can be promptly 
removed by undoing a few bolts, and as there are no interplane 
stmts or bracing wires to the structure, the work of assembling 
the ship takes very little time. The propeller is locked in 
place by a quick detachable device by means of which with a 
quarter" turn of a knob removes the propeller. The tailplane 
and elevators fold alongside the fuselage, while the two pon- 
toons can be removed by a simple process of unhooking them 
from the undercarriage stmts. Owing to these features this 
little scout is particularly adapted for use on board of large 
submarines. It is stated that the plane can be dissembled 
and stowed away in a 4-ft. hold within five minutes. 


Coming Aeronautical Events 
FOREIGN 


8lA International Aeronautic Exposition, 
International Aero Congress, London. 



VIATION 


sber 20, 


Safety Code Committee Meets 

TIic national committee on the Aeronautical Safety Code 
met at the Bureau of Standards for the purpose of discussing 

preparation for the past year. 

It is desired to formulate a code which will be recognized 
a standard throughout the country and which will embody the 
best modern practice, with provisions for future improvements 
in the art. When completed it will serve as a source of in- 
formation for agencies undertaking the establishment of air 
services and for the manufacturers of aircraft. The code will 
stablish safe standards of practice for the design, construction, 
and test of aircraft structures, engines, and instruments; and 
will establish suitable regulations with regard to traffic rules, 
landing fields, signals, and the qualifications for aviators. 
It will serve as a guide for legislation, and will help governing 
bodies to keep their laws uniform with those of adjoining 
jurisdictions, and to give the public adequate protection with- 
out unduly hampering the industry. 

The officers of the Committee are : H. M. Crane, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Chairman; Prof. Joseph S. Ames, 
National Advisory Comm, for Aeronautics, Vice-Chairman; 
Dr. M. G. Lloyd, Bureau of Standards, Secy.; and Arthur 
Halsted, Bureau of Standards, Asst. Secy. 

The organizations represented on the Committee are: Aero 
Club of America, American Inst, of Electrical Engineers, 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, American Society 
for Testing Materials, American Society of Safety Engineers, 
Manufacturers Aircraft Association, National Aircraft Under- 
writers Association, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, National Safety Council, Rubber Association of 
America, Underwriters Laboratories, U. S. Coast Guard, 
Forest Service, Navy Department, War Department Weather 
Bureau and Post Office Department. 


The 


F.A.I. Meeting at Rome 

i (F.A.I,) held 


„ at Rome, Italy, i .... _ .. ., 

While no official information is on hand regarding its labors, 

most important decisions. 

First, the readmission of Germany to the F.A.I., which had 
been championed by several countries, was voted down until 
Germany becomes a member of the League of Nations, which 
is incidentally the ruling applied in the case of Austria, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria. Austria and Hungary having been ad- 
mitted in the L. of N., can be readmitted in the F.A.I. upon 
their request. Austria already availed herself of this priv- 
ilege. However, it was decided at Rome, that while Germany 
could not join the F.A.I. as a member, the admission of Ger- 
man airmen to meets held under F.A.I. rules would be optional 
with the national federations holding such events. 

The second important decision of the Romo convention 
concerns the maximum speed record. In view of the high 
speed reached in recent trials, which made the timing of such 
performances growingly difficult over a one kilometer course, 
the F.A.I. decided that henceforth trials for the maximum 
speed record would be timed over a 3 kilometer course. 
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AEROMARINE AIRWAYS, INC. 
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NEW YORK AIR TERMINAL 


CURTISS FIELD. GARDEN CITY. LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 


AEROMARINE AIRWAYS, INC. 

11 Passenger Filing Cruisers -- 5 passenger, open 
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Flying Regulations Abroad 

All persons in Great Britain applying for license as pilots 
of flying machines or for a renewal of same are required to 
undergo a physical and mental examination, conducted by a 
special board appointed by the British Air Ministry. Appli- 
cants for Class A license (for private pilots) are required to 
pass an examination in the following subjects: Knowledge 
of rules as to lights and signals, rules of the air and rules of 
air traffic on and in the vicinity of airdromes, and a practical 
knowledge of international air legislation. Applicants for 
Class B license (for pilots of passenger or goods flying 
machines) must pass the same examination as for Class A 
license with the following additions: Map reading, use of 
compass, location of position and elementary meteorology, and 
practical knowledge of the special conditions of air traffic. 
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Catapulting the VE-9H from the Quarter Deck of the U.S.S. Maryland. 


Vought Airplanes are the Standard Training, Gunnery and Observa- 
tion Land-and-Sea Planes of the U. S. Navy. 

They are the Shipboard Catapult Equipment of the Navy’s Battle 
Fleets for Spotting and the Control of Gun-Fire. 

These Splendid Airplanes are also Standard Flight Equipment of the 
Army Air Service, and U. S. Marine Corps. 
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Ask for Information 


^ If you want 

Airplane Propellers, metal or wooden parts, or complete 
«p- to- date planes, yon will get prompt attention by writing 

G. ELIAS & BRO. Aircraft Dept., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHARLES H. DAY 
Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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The Lawrence Sperry Aircraft Co., Inc. 


Builders of Aircraft 


Contractors to U. S. Government 


Factory and Flying Field 
Farmingdale Long Island, N.Y. 
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Development 

The day of “hit or miss” 
manufacturing is past. 
Definite results can only 
be attained by a thor- 
oughly planned proced- 
ure and where every 
chance for failure has 
been considered and 
overcome. 

Long before a Glenn L. 
Martin airplane is start- 
ed in its process of man- 
ufacture, it has been 
visualized in all its de- 
tails. Its stresses and 
loads have been selected 
with particular regard to 
the work it has to per- 


and Research 

form. The method of 
assembly has been de- 
cided upon after exhaus- 
tive tests to fit the condi- 
tions 

Such work, as performed 
by our Engineering and 
Research Departments, 
is an important factor in 
the success of Glenn L. 
Martin airplanes. And 
because we believe that 
this work is so vital in 
airplane manufacture, 
we are expanding and 
strengthening these de- 
partments more than 
ever before. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


